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may, as Mr. Davis observes, meet on equal terms the smaller
but more active and ambitious sections of the subjected races;
but if we oppress or irritate the country folk we create "the
" very fulcrum that has so far always foiled the conspiracies of
" our enemies/' Like the Irish faction in America, they could
turn the balance against us, if they threw their weight into the
scale. It is, therefore, worth while to give more than a passing
thought to their interests ; and of all Government servants the
local officer is most capable of learning and providing for their
wants. Instead of this, with all our good intentions, we still
rule and legislate from a dead level. We graft our institutions
indiscriminately on every branch, forgetting that the cultivated
rose best becomes the garden, and the briar the wilderness.

All things then considered, can we wonder if many servants
of Government devote themselves to the routine of their offices
and nothing further ? The hobbled horse cannot run, and the bird
whose wings are clipped cannot soar; no more can the man
to whom liberty of action is denied, extricate himself from his
allotted groove, though he may chafe under the restraint. Para-
lysis has struck the whole body politic of India. The extre-
mities and the trunk have suffered most, but the head has
not escaped its deadening influence. It is astounding how
little real power even Lieutenant-Governors and Heads of
Departments have, except in the distribution of patronage.
It is more astounding still, to what a narrow limit the Governor
General in Council's right of absolute sanction extends. If
largeness of salary is a measure of responsibility, the executive
of India should be the freest agents in the official world. But
they are not, and for this anomaly the English Philistines,
and not Sir John Lawrence, should be blamed. It is most
unjust to urge against the Viceroy, as has often been done,
that because he was brought up in the traditions of the
service, it was impossible for him to be anything but a
master of detail, and that his partiality for small things has
given an opening to successive Secretaries of State to infringe
on his prerogative. We question much whether posterity
will accept this view. At present it is the most prominent
one, and the easiest to assert, because contemporaries cannot
dissociate the Viceroy of India from the quondam Collector
of Delhi. Hereafter the interval between his labours as a
Civil servant and as a statesman will be more marked, and
we venture to say that in the latter character he will ulti-
mately be adjudged not to have fallen short of any of his
predecessors, Surely his policy towards Afghanistan, Mysore,